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yet settled at Twickenham, as the house and court are full
of workmen; but I have had no time yet to make my visits,
or think of them. Nor have I seen Miss Vernon; nor have
I been to the twilights at Bedford House. In truth, I have
thought of nothing but that horrible Wednesday and its
consequences. Those that I immediately apprehended, in-
surrections and like tumults in the country, seem, thank
God, not likely to ensue. My disorder was merely fatigue
and a sick mind. I long to sink into calm stupidity. These
tempests brush me up and revive me for a moment, but I
had rather wear out quietly with my dowagers of Twicken-
ham at tredrille. This country cannot recover its splendour:
it will be for some time the seat of distractions; and, when
exhausted, be an insignificant solitude under a Bashaw. I
have no loftier wish than to be one of the owls that hoot in
an obscure village in the evening and leave desolated cities
to vultures and beasts of prey.

2069.   To THE COUNTESS OF UPPEB OSSORY.

Strawberry Hill, June 23, 1780.

I ENTREAT your Ladyship not to suspect yourself of im-
pertinence when you are obliging; nor me of indirect
meanings, when I speak plainly. I did see Lord Ossory
on Tuesday, and you will find that though I avoided details,
my answer was the outline of what had passed. It is a
subject on which I never love to write, because, to beginy it
has the air of an air which I dislike; and when one answers,
one cannot, at every sentence, say,l Pray don't repeat this *;
or, 'This may be repeated.' And yet that is necessary on
points that occasion discussion, and on which one does not
like to be quoted.

Considering what a crop there is of discordant opinions,
and the quantity of matter that enters into head-dresses at
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